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PHOTOGRAPHI. 




Second Paper. 



ET us examine a little more 
closely those advances which pho- 
tography owes to science — we 
mean in an artistic sense. We turn 
to the portraits, ont premiers amours, now 
taken under every appliance of facility 
both for sitter and operator. Far greater 
detail and precision accordingly appear. 
Every button is seen — piles of stratified 
flounces in most accurate drawing are 
there — what was at first only suggestion is 
now all careful making out ; but the like- 
ness to Rembrandt and Reynolds is gone ! 
There is no mystery in this. The first 
principle in art is that the most important 
part of a picture should be best done. 
Here, on the contrary, while the dress has 
been rendered worthy of a fashion-book, 
the face has remained, if not so unfinished 
as before, yet more unfinished in propor- 
tion to the rest. Without referring to M. 
Claudet's well-known e.xperiment of a 
falsely colored female face, it may be 
, averred that, of all the surfaces a few 
inches square the sun looks upon, none of- 
fers more difficulty, artistically speaking, 
to the photographer, than a smooth, bloom- 
ing, clean- washed, and carefully combed 
human head. The high lights which 
gleam on this delicate epidermis so spread 
and magnify themselves, that all sharpness 
and nicety of modelling is obliterated — the 
fineness of skin peculiar to the under lip 
reflects so much light, that in spite of its 
deep color it presents a light projection, 
instead of a dark one — the spectrum or in- 
tense point of light on the eye is magnified 
to a thing like a cataract. If the cheek 
be very brilliant in color, it is as often as 
not represented by a dark stain. If the 
eye be blue, it turns out as colorless as 
water; if the hair be golden or red, it looks 
as if it had been dyed, if very glossy it is 
cut up into lines of light as big as ropes. 
This is what a fair young girl has to ex- 
pect from the tender mercies of photo- 
graphy — the male and the older head, hav- 
ing less to lose, has less to fear. Strong 
light and shade will portray character, 
though they mar beauty. Rougher skin, 
less glossy hair, Crimean moustaches, and 
beard overshadowing the white under lip, 
and deeper lines, are all so much in favor 



of a picturesque result. Great grandeur 
of feature, too, or beauty oi pose and senti- 
ment, will tell as elevated elements of the 
picturesque, spite of photographic misman- 
agement. Here and there also a head of 
fierce and violent contrasts, though taken 
perhaps from the meekest of mortals, will 
remind us of the Neapolitan or Spanish 
school, but, generally speaking, the in- 
spection of a set of faces, subject to the 
usual conditions of humanity and the ca- 
mera, leaves us with the impression that 
a photographic portrait, however valuable 
to relative or friend, has ceased to remind 
us of a work of art at all. 

And, if further proof were wanted of 
the artistic inaptitude of this agent for the 
delineation of the human countenance, we 
should find it in those magnified portraits 
which ambitious operators occasionally 
exhibit to our ungrateful gaze. Rightly 
considered, a human head, the size of life, 
of average intelligence, and in perfect 
drawing, may be expected, however rough- 
ly finished, to recall a Florentine fresco 
of four centuries ago. But, ex nihilo 
nihil fit: the best magnifying lenses can 
in this case only impoverish in propor- 
tion as they enlarge, till the flat and empty 
Magog which is born of this process is an 
insult, even in remotest comparison, with 
tlie pencil of a Masaccio. 

The falling off of artistic effect is even 
more strikingly seen if we consider the 
department of landscape. Here the suc- 
cess with which all accidental blurs and 
blotches have been overcome, and the 
sharp perfection of the object which stands 
out against the irreproachably speckless 
sky, is exactly as detrimental to art as it 
is complimentary to science. The first 
impression suggested by these buildings of 
rich tone and elaborate detail, upon a glar- 
ing white background without the slightest 
form or tint, is that of a Chinese landscape 
upon looking-glass. We shall be asked 
why the beautiful skies we see in the 
marine pieces, cannot be also represented 
with landscapes ; but here the conditions 
of photography again interpose. The im- 
patience of light to meet light is, as we 
have stated, so great, that the moment 
required to trace the forms of the sky (it 
can never be traced in its cloudless grada- 
tion of tint) is too short for the landscape, 
and the moment more required for the 
landscape too long for the sky. If the sky 
be given, therefore, the landscape remains 
black and underdone ; if the landscape be 
rendered, the impatient action of the light 



has burnt out all cloud-form in one blaze 
of white. But it is different with the sea, 
which, from the liquid nature of its sur- 
face, receives so much light as to admit 
of simultaneous representation with the 
sky above it. Thus the marine painter 
has both hemispheres at his command, but 
the landscape votary but one ; and it is 
but natural that he should prefer Rydal 
Mount and Tintern Abbey to all the base- 
less fabric of tower and hill which the fir- 
mament occasionally spreads forth. But 
the old moral holds true even here. Hav- 
ing renounced heaven, earth makes him, 
of course, only an inadequate compensa- 
tion. The color green, both in grass and 
foliage, is now his great difficulty. The 
finest lawn turns out but a gloomy funeral- 
pall in his hands; his trees, if done with 
the slower paper process, are black, and 
from the movement, uncertain webs against 
the white sky — if by collodion, they look 
as if worked in dark cambric, or stippled 
with innumerable black and white specks ; 
in either case missing all the breadth. and 
gradations of nature. For it must be re- 
membered that every leaf reflects a light 
on its smooth edge or surface, which, 
with the tendency of all light to over- 
action, is seen of a size and prominence 
disproportioned to things around it ; so 
that what with the dark spot produced by 
the green color, and the white spot pro- 
duced by the high light, all intermediate 
grades and shades are lost. This is es- 
pecially the case with hollies, laurels, ivy, 
and other smooth-leaved evergreens, 
which form so con-spicuous a feature in 
English landscape gardening — also with 
foreground weeds and herbage, which, 
under these conditions, instead of present- 
ing a sunny effect, look rather as if strewn 
with shining bits of tin, or studded with 
patches of snow. 

For these reasons, if there be a tree 
distinguished above the rest of the forest 
for the harshness and blueness of its fo- 
liage, we may expect to find it suffer less, 
or not at all, under this process. Accord- 
ingly, the characteristic exception will be 
found in the hemlock and fir, which, how- 
ever dark and sombre in mass, are render- 
ed by the photograph with a delicacy of 
tone and gradation very grateful to the 
eye. With this exception it is seldom 
that we find any studies of trees, in the 
present improved state of photography, 
which inspire us with the sense of picto- 
rial truth. Now and then a bank of tan- 
gled brushwood, with a deep, dark pool be- 
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neath, but with no distance and no sky, 
and therefore no condition of relation, will 
challenge admiration. Winter landscapes 
also are beautiful, and the leafless beeches 
a real boon to the artist ; but otherwise 
such materials as Hobbema, Ruysdael, and 
Cuyp converted into pictures unsurpassa- 
ble in picturesque effect are presented in 
vain to the improved science of the pho- 
tographic artist. What strikes us most 
frequently is the general emptiness of the 
scene he gives. A house stands there, 
sharp and defined, like a card-box, with 
black blots of trees on each side, all root- 
ed in a substance far more like burnt stub- 
ble than juicy, delicate grass. Through 
this winds a white spectral path, while 
staring palings or linen hung out to dry 
(oh ! how unlike the luminous spots on 
Ruysdael's bleaching-grounds !) like bits 
of the white sky dropped upon the earth, 
make up the poverty and patchiness of the 
scene. We are aware that there are 
many partial exceptions to this ; indeed, 
we hardly ever saw a photograph in which 
there was not something or other of the 
most exquisite kind. But this brings us 
no nearer the standard we are seeking. 
Art cares not for the right finish unless it 
be in the right place. Her great aim is 
to produce a whole ; the more photography 
advances in the execution of parts, the 
less does it give the idea of completeness. 

There is nothing gained, either, by the 
selection of more ambitious scenery. The 
photograph seems embarrassed with the 
treatment of several gradations of distance. 
The finish of background and middle dis- 
tance seems not to be commensurate with 
that of the foreground ; the details of the 
simplest light and shadow are absent ; all 
is misty and bare, and distant hills look 
like flat, gray moors washed in with one 
gloomy tint. This emptiness is connected 
with the rapidity of collodion, the action 
of which upon distance and middle ground 
does not keep pace with the hurry of the 
foreground. So much for the ambition of 
taking a picture. On the other hand, we 
have been struck with mere studies of 
Alpine masses done with the paper process, 
which allows the photograph to take its 
time, and where, from the absence of all 
foreground or intermediate objects, the 
camera has been able to concentrate its 
efforts upon one thing only — the result 
being records of simple truth and precision, 
which must be invaluable to the landscape- 
painter. 

There is no doubt that the forte of the 



camera lies in the imitation of one surface 
only, and that a rough and broken kind. 
Minute light and shade, cognisant to the 
eye, but unattainable by hand, is its greatest 
and easiest triumph — the mere texture of 
stone, whether rough in the quarry or 
hewn on the wall, its especial delight. 
Thus a face of rugged rock, and the front 
of a carved and fretted building, are alike 
treated with a perfection which no human 
skill can approach ; and if asked to say 
what photography has hitherto best suc- 
ceeded in rendering, we should point to 
everything near and rough — from the tex- 
ture of the sea-worn shell, of the rusted 
armour, and the fustian jacket, glorious 
architectural subjects, which, whether in 
quality, tone, detail, or drawing, leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Here, therefore, the debt of Science for 
additional clearness, precision, and size may 
be gratefully acknowledged. What photo- 
graphy can do is now, with her help, bet- 
ter done than before : what she can but 
partially achieve is best not brought too 
elaborately to light. Thus the whole 
question of success and failure resolves 
itself into an investigation of the capacities 
of the machine, and well may we be satis- 
fied with the rich gifts it bestows, without 
straining it into a competition with art. 
For everything for which Art, so-called, 
has hitherto been the means but not the 
end, photography is the allotted agent — for 
all that requires mere manual correctness, 
and mere manual slavery, without any em- 
ployment of the artistic feelings, she is the 
proper and therefore the perfect medium. 
She is made for the present age, in which 
the desire for art resides in a small mi- 
nority, but the craving, or rather necessity 
for cheap, prompt, and correct facts in the 
public at large. Photography is the pur- 
veyorof such knowledge to the world. She 
is the sworn witness of everything pre- 
sented to her view. What are her un- 
erring records in the service of mechanics, 
engineering, geology, and natural history, 
but facts of the most sterling and stubborn 
kind? What are her studies of the various 
stages of insanity — pictures of life unsur- 
passable in pathetic truth — but facts as 
well as lessons of the deepest physiologi- 
cal interest ? What are her representa- 
tions of the bed of the ocean, and the sur- 
face of the moon — of the launch of the 
Niagara, of the contents of the Great Ex- 
hibition — but facts which are neither the 
province of art, nor of description, but of 
that new form of communication between 



man and man — neither letter, message, 
nor picture — which now happily fills up 
the space between them? What indeed 
are nine-tenths of those facial maps called 
photographic portraits, but accurate land- 
marks and measurements for loving eyes 
and memories to deck with beauty and 
animate with expression, in perfect cer- 
tainty that the ground plan is founded upon 
fact? 

In this sense no photographic picture 
that ever was taken, in heaven, or earth, 
or in the waters underneath the earth, of 
any thing, or scene, however defective 
when measured by an artistic scale, is 
destitute of a special, and what we may 
call an historical interest. Every form 
which is traced by light is the impress of 
one moment, or one hour, or one age in 
the great passage of time. Though the 
faces of our children may not be modeled 
and rounded with that truth and beauty 
which art attains, yet minor things — 
the very shoes of the one, the inseparable 
toy of the other — are given with a strength 
of identity which art does not even seek. 
Though the view of a city be deficient 
in those niceties of reflected lights and 
harmonious gradations which belong to 
the facts of which art takes account, yet 
the facts of the age and of the hour, are 
there ; for we count the lines in that keen 
perspective of telegraphic wire, and read 
the characters on the playbill or mani- 
festo, destined to be torn down on the 
morrow. 

Here, therefore, the much-lauded and 
much-abused agent called Photography, 
takes her legitimate stand. Her business 
is to give evidence of facts, as minutely and 
as impartially as, to our shame, only an 
unreasoning machine can give. In this 
vocation we can as little overwork her as 
tamper with her. The millions and mil- 
lions of hieroglyphics mentioned by M. 
Arago may be multiplied by millions and 
millions more — she will render all as easily 
and as accurately as one. When people, 
therefore, talk of photography, as being 
intended to supersede art, they utter what, 
if true, is not so in the sense they mean. 
Photography is intended to supersede much 
that art has hitherto done, but only that 
which it was both a misappropriation and a 
deterioration of art to do. The field of de- 
lineation, having two distinct spheres, re- 
quires two distinct laborers; but though 
hitherto the freewoman has done the work 
of the bondwoman, there is no fear that the 
position should be in future reversed. Cor- 
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rectness of drawing, truth of detail, and ab- 
sence of convention, the best artistic char- 
acteristics of photography, are qualities of 
no common kind, but the studentwho issues 
from the academy with these in his grasp 
stands, nevertheless, but on the threshold 
of art. The power of selection and re- 
jection, the living application of that lan- 
guage which lies dead in his paint-box, 
the marriage of his own mind with the 
object before him, and the offspring, half 
stamped with his own features, half with 
those of nature, which is born of the union 
— whatever appertains to the free-will of 
the intelligent being, as opposed to the 
obedience of the machine, — this, and much 
more than this, constitutes that mystery 
called Art, in the elucidation of which 
photography can give valuable help, sim- 
ply by showing what it is not. There is, 
in truth, nothing in that power of literal, 
unreasoning imitation, which she claims as 
her own, in which, rightly viewed, she 
does not relieve the artist of a burden 
rather than supplant him in an office. We 
do not even except her most pictorial feats 
— those splendid architectural representa- 
tions — from this rule. Exquisite as they 
are, and fitted to teach the young, and as- 
sist the experienced in art, yet the hand of 
the artist is but ignobly employed in closely 
imitating the texture of stone, or in ser- 
vilely following the intricacies of the zigzag 
ornament. And it is not only in what she 
can do to relieve the sphere of art, but in 
what she can sweep away from it alto- 
gether, that we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves. Henceforth it may be hoped 
that we shall hear nothing further of that 
miserable contradiction in terms "bad art" 
— and see nothing more of that still more 
miserable mistake in life " a bad artist." 
Photography at once does away with ano- 
malies with which the good sense of so- 
ciety has always been more or less at 
variance. As what she does best is be- 
neath the doing of a real artist at all, so 
even in what she does worst she is a better 
machine than the man who is nothing but 
a machine. 

Let us, therefore, dismiss all mistaken 
ideas about the harm which photography 
does to art. As in all great and sudden 
improvements in the material comforts and 
pleasures of the public, numbers, it is true, 
have found their occupation gone, simply 
because it is done cheaper and better in 
another way. But such improvements 
always give more than they take. Where 
ten self-styled artists eked out a pecarious 



living by painting inferior miniatures, ten 
times that number now earn their bread by 
supplying photographic portraits. Nor is 
even such manual skill as they possessed 
thrown out of the market. There is no 
photographic establishment of any note 
that does not employ artists ait high sala- 
ries — we understand not less than 1/. a 
day — in touching, and coloring, and finish- 
ing from nature those portraits for which 
the camera may be said to have laid the 
foundation. And it must be remembered 
that those who complain of the encroach- 
ments of photography in this department 
could not even supply the demand. Por- 
traits, as is evident to any thinking mind, 
and as photography now proves, belong to 
that class of facts wanted by numbers who 
know and care nothing about their value 
as works of art. For this want, art, even 
of the most abject kind, was, whether as 
regards correctness, promptitude, or price, 
utterly inadequate. These ends are not 
only now attained, but, even in an artistic 
sense, attained far better than before. 

The colored portraits to which we have 
alluded are a most satisfactory coalition 
between the artist and the machine. Many 
an inferior miniature-painter who under- 
stood the mixing and applying of pleasing 
tints was wholly unskilled in the true 
drawing of the human head. With this 
deficiency supplied, their present produc- 
tions, therefore, are far superior to any- 
thing they accomplished, single-handed, 
before. Photographs taken on ivory, or 
on substances invented in imitation of 
ivory, and colored by hand from nature, 
are all that can be needed to satisfy the 
mere portrait want, and in some instances 
may be called artistic productions of no 
common kind besides. If, as we under- 
stand, the higher professors of miniature- 
painting — and the art never attained great- 
er excellence in this country than now — 
have found their studios less thronged of 
late, we believe that the desertion can be 
but temporary. At all events, those who 
in future desire their exquisite productions 
will be more worthy of them. The 
broader the ground which the machine 
may occupy, the higher will that of the 
intelligent agent be found to stand. If, 
therefore, the time should ever come when 
art is sought, as it ought to be, mainly for 
its own sake, our artists and our patrons 
will be of a far more elevated order than 
now : and if anything can bring about so 
desirable a climax, it will be the introduc- 
tion of Photography. 
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E have received, says the 
Atheneum, " proof-sheets of the 
facsimile of a Litany of a MS. 
^of the fourteenth century, now in 
■^ the old Royal Collection, British 
Museum. The borders are rich 
with dragons grinning through leaves, and 
playful angels busy with the violin, with 
hairy baboon fiends, and sain|s in difficulties 
praying to ' Mary Mother.' Pushing aside 
the prickly branches of this quaintness and 
looking in, you find yourself in quite a little 
Paradise world ofpious, simple thought, and 
tender shrewdness. In this group, kneel- 
ing under the glory, and before the angel 
swinging the silver thurible, fragrant with 
incense, are women's faces exquisitely 
beautiful, their dove-like eyes looking out 
of the pretty evironment of hood and wim- 
ple such as Chaucer's soft-hearted Lady 
Abbess wore. Here, in the variegated 
arch of the letter R, are a crowd of mitred 
bishops and mailed and surcoated knights 
— here a Virgin Mother pressing her bosom 
against the Child-God's mouth, with a 
motherliness that the childless men loved 
to imagine. All sorts of pleasant quaint- 
nesses we catch sight of. Moses, for in- 
stance, with no rays of glory, but verita- 
ble cow-horns, and they crumpled withal ; 
St. John the Baptist using a large stone 
cup font for his missionary purposes, and 
sworded angels driving leap-frog souls into 
the fanged jaws of a great hell monster ; 
St. Paul somersaulting over his horse's 
mane, to the great surprise and indigna- 
tion of some mace-bearing and visored 
men with blazoned shields, such as Blue 
Mantel could never have seen this side 
Tarsus — real fourteenth century execu- 
tions ; girt-up anxious man with short, 
heavy sword, clawing the head-dress of a 
kneeling, praying malefactor, a hooded 
man as witness ; but especially, we de- 
light in a Holbein sort of Last Day, 
with shrouded men in their full death- 
linens, pushing up their coffin-lids at the 
sound of the angels' trumpets. A very 
amusing personage, too, is St. Margaret 
(how maidenly and sweet she is) prais- 
ing God from between the thorny wing 
and bossed body of a dragon, who looks 
on with a sort of irresistible shy benevo- 
lence, with his yard of red tongue out, like 
a tired greyhound." 



